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himself, so far as he exists at all, is really a spectator and not an 
agent in the world, even as regards the activities he calls his own? 
Then, the conscious individual normally regards himself and 
other minds as centers of ultimate, and not merely instrumental, 
values. To him values are their own raison d'etre. Nothing good 
is called to account by normal consciousness unless it be in view of 
some greater good. Again, however, determinism exposes the saw- 
dust in the doll. Unless it be theological determinism — in which 
case its empirical grounds are far to seek — values, too, are linked by 
it into its endless causal chains, and made mere instruments of cosmic 
selection, happy hits of nature for ulterior purposes, shrewd devices 
by which she induces certain parts of herself to maintain useful 
types of function. Now, from this situation also, one looks in vain 
for relief to any contingency due merely to the infinitude of the 
universe. 

Indeed, it seems evident that out of absolutely determined ma- 
terials none but a determinist structure is likely to be built. So long 
as the mechanical philosopher is allowed to quarry the stone, that is, 
permitted without protest to reify and virtually apotheosize abstrac- 
tions from the field of perceptual physics, so long are blocks of 
thought likely to fit into no edifice not inscribed with the name of 
Destiny. 

Wm. Forbes Coolet. 

Columbia University. 
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Psychologie de I'Enfant et Pedagogie Experimentale. Second edition, 

revised and enlarged. Dr. Ed. Claparede. Geneve: Librarie Kiindig. 

1909. Pp. viii + 283. 

This neat little volume is an attempt to furnish practical teachers 
with the elementary facts of mental growth together with some sugges- 
tions and illustrations of how educational questions may be investigated 
by the experimental method. The first 190 pages are devoted to an 
informal discussion of various problems of child-psychology. The author 
is firmly convinced that psychology, especially that of the child, is of the 
utmost value for the teacher. An interesting and careful historical sur- 
vey of the development of child-study in all civilized countries is presented. 

Next follows a discussion of problems and methods. The problems of 
an educational psychology are in brief : preservation of the child in health, 
development of the mind and body through gymnastics, the equipment of 
the memory and education as such; that is, the development of character. 
The chapter on methods simply aims to state in a general way for the 
teacher the different modes of approach to the subject, such as the method 
of introspection, observation, experimentation, etc., without attempting 
to go into technical details. 
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Under " Mental Development " he states in a popular manner various 
facts regarding physical growth, relation of this phase to mental growth, 
the importance of play and imitation in the mental development, the 
meaning and function of infancy, interest in education and the develop- 
ment of interests. Throughout he shows much familiarity with various 
American studies and refers to them repeatedly. The treatment is inter- 
esting and up to date, but presents nothing new to the advanced student, 
being, as we have said, written as an introduction for the rank and file 
of the public-school teachers. All the chapters are accompanied with good 
bibliographies from the German and English as well as from the French. 

The last section of the book deals with the problem of intellectual 
fatigue. Here the material is more valuable for the advanced student, 
although the mode of presentation continues to be direct and non-tech- 
nical. He offers a good resume of the complexities of the problem, the 
factors entering into it, etc. The problem of the " fatigue coefficient " 
of the different subjects of study, the influence of physical work on 
mental fatigue, the hypothesis of a reservoir of energy, over-work, and 
the rest are treated quite fully. The discussion contains much that is 
suggestive, although the application of the doctrine of the reservoir is 
sometimes rather fanciful. Brief resumes of the ordinary fatigue tests 
and criticisms are included. 

The main criticism to pass on the book is that it is scrappy and does 
not attempt to present a systematic account of mental development such 
as the teacher should have. Possibly, however, there is some justification 
for a rather full discussion of certain pertinent topics instead of a 
presentation of all phases in a more restricted form. 

Irving King. 

State University of Iowa. 

Contributions to the Study of the Affective Processes. Taizo Nakashima. 

The American Journal of Psychology, April, 1909, Vol. XX., No. 2. 

Pp. 157-193. 

The author's chief purpose in this investigation is to study "the 
mechanism of the affective judgment," and this phrase, particularly the 
word " mechanism," furnishes the key to the general method and attitude 
adopted in the getting and in the interpretation of the data. The sec- 
ondary purposes were to test the usefulness of the Beizmethode to secure 
pertinent results bearing on " current affective problems," and to study 
affective processes by the discrimination reaction method. 

In the first place the investigator appears to assume the existence of 
affective elements, or to work from this hypothesis. By using the method 
of paired comparisons and by repeating the harmonical experiments of 
Titchener and of Hayes he wishes to confirm directly the results in regard 
to affective judging incidentally got by these experimenters. Introspective 
analysis is the primary object, introspective records being given very fully, 
especially those of one subject. The data are interpreted to show that the 
feeling judgment is not a mediated nor resultant experience, but is as 
immediate as the sensory judgment; this too, contrary to the expectation 



